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REVIEWS AND NOTES. 



"The Supposed Death-Eates of Abstainers and Non-Abstainers and Their 
Lack of Scientific Value. ' ' By Edward Bunnell Phelps. New York : 
Thrift Publishing Company, 1913. pp. 30. 

Following up his study of about a year ago on "The Mortality of 
Alcohol," Mr. Phelps, in the present monograph, reviews the evidence 
offered by the insurance companies of England upon the difference in the 
death rates of abstainers and non-abstainers among their policy holders. 
Mr. Phelps reaches the conclusion that this evidence is insufficient to fur- 
nish an accurate numerical measure of the difference in death-rates and 
offers the following objections. 

Eirst, practically all of the statistics of life insurance experience as to 
abstaining and non-abstaining policy holders rests upon a statement made 
by these policy holders at the time of applying for their insurance. It 
is assumed, therefore, that the habits of the policy holders have not 
changed since the time their policies were taken out. 

Second, there is a strong temptation for a man who is being examined 
as to his physical condition when an applicant for a policy, to understate 
the amount of drinking of intoxicants. He feels that he is being weighed 
and tested and is anxious to make as good a showing as possible. 

Third, it is difficult to draw any clear distinctions between those who 
rarely use intoxicants, those who are temperate and those who are mod- 
erate in the use of liquor. Those who rarely use intoxicants are the type 
who, perhaps two of three times a year at a banquet, drink one or two 
glasses of champagne. It is improbable that if this were the only use 
of intoxicants it would affect the death rate. 

A much more probable explanation of the difference between the death- 
rate of abstainers and non-abstainers is that they form two more or less 
distinct types. The man who is a total abstainer in the matter of intoxi- 
cants is quite likely to leave tobacco alone and to be moderate in his 
eating and regular in his habits. The drinkers are more likely to be 
users of tobacco, to keep late hours, and to be immoderate in their eating. 
To attribute all of this difference in death-rate to the use or non-use 
of alcohol seems unscientific. This little monograph makes interesting 
reading and is, at the same time, a plea for a more scientific study of 
this question. 

W. B. Bailey. 

Yale University. 



